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OREGON SCHOOLS GO UNDER THE MICROSCOPE 


Portland, Oregon, high schools are being put under the microscope with 54 college 
professors from four states on the observing end. 





From Oregon, Washington, California, and Nevada institutions, high school curriculum 
specialists in seven high school subject areas have been marshalled for a unique study 
under the joint sponsorship of the Portland School District and the Ford Foundation's 
Fund for the Advancement of Education. Areas being scrutinized, as announced by Dr. 
Albert R. Kitzhaber, freshman and sophomore English head at the University of Kansas 
and director of the Portland study, are: foreign languages, English composition, liter- 
ature, history and social studies, mathematics, science, art and music. 





Seven full-time consultants are already at work. These observers, each of whom will 
put in the equivalent of a college term on the Portland curriculum project, are examin- 
ing the courses of study and the teaching in subject areas considered most important in 
preparation of students for college work. Assistant consultants have been named to vari- 
ous subject matter fields. Each will spend from one to several weeks on the project. 
Three specialists, described as general consultants in communications outside the English 
department, will examine what is being done and what can be done by teachers of science, 
mathematics, and social studies to spread the gospel of good speech and good composition 
among students. Liaison committees of from six to eight teachers in each high school, 
appointed by their principals, work with the college consultants as needed. 





Reports from the full team have a June 12 deadline. A final report, prepared by 40 
Portland teachers named by Dr. Kitzhaber and representing various subject fields, will 
be prepared during the summer for submission to the Portland School Board. 





Drawing up of the report is regarded as only one part of the job, however. Picking 
up from there is the task of upgrading teacher education so that they may competently 
handle the revised curriculum. "There can be no doubt that the study will result in 
substantial improvement in course content and preparation of teachers in the subjects 
we are concerned with," says Dr. Kitzhaber. "And since four of the subjects, science, 
math, English, and social studies, are taken by all students, all students will profit." 








-——— A TWO-WAY STREET IN PORTLAND - 


Whatever conclusions and recommendations may come from the Oregon study, 
according to Dr. Albert R. Kitzhaber, it will “bridge the gap between the 
high school and the college as nothing else ever has, anywhere.” Dr. Kitz- 
haber hazarded the guess that for some college professors it would be a so- 
bering experience to witness the differences in teaching l}-year-olds com- 
pared to that for 18- to 25-year-olds. "If nothing came out of the project 
except getting 54 top college teachers into the high schools, it would be 
good," Dr. Kitzhaber declared. 
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MOTE—OR BEAM—IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


Amid the chorus by the public of what's wrong -= or right -=- with education, a 
leading American professor has taken time out to analyze what John Doe thinks of 
the educator himself. He’s Dean Francis Keppel of the Harvard University Graduate 
School of Education, and he made his statements in a talk to Rhode Island teachers. 





Keppel says in past years the public viewed the educator 
with trepidation as a "wild-eyed experimenter," full of 
radical ideas. But he thinks the pendulum has taken a 
Swing now all the way to the other extreme. 





The "public image" at present, he says, of the men and 
women who deal with education professionally is a con- 
servative who throws roadblocks up at every indication 
of change. The educator is on the defensive, self- 
serving, unscientific, lagging in productivity, non- 
intellectual -- and, finally, somber and remiss in 
"saiety." 





Keppel links this Hyde to Jekyll change with public fear 
that the Soviet is outstretching America in the techno- 
logical race and that the schools are not preparing 
youth to produce the needed military innovations to meet 
the challenge. 








Mr. Citizen, sure that a child in school makes him an educational expert, has 
his own sure-cure for the situation and when his solution meets resistance from 
trained educators, the educator is called overly conservative. 





This, Keppel says, puts the educator in a "posture of defense" that the public 
takes as a sign of weakness. 





Keppel answers the self-serving charge against educational groups with a vehement 
"not soe" "There is really just as much idealism in them as in other professional 
associations. I should be happy to put them in a race with medicine," he asserts. 





The answer to this apparent blind spot in the public eye? Keppel sees it in more 
research to provide proof positive that the teaching profession is on a par with any 
in its advances. 





He puts it bluntly: "Without research we remain the only major profession in 
America without the guts to look at itself." Research into the profession, he be- 
lieves, can produce an image of the teacher and educator which the public will ace 
cept as it has the American picture of the average doctor or scientist. 





SCIENCE FOR TOMORROW'S SCHOOLS 


Science teaching in the years ahead will move into a bold adventure of change and 
progress. That was the view of many of the 2000 delegates who attended last week's 
convention of the National Science Teachers Association in Atlantic City. 








In the words of Fletcher G. Watson of the Harvard Graduate School of Education, 
"Those who talk glibly of a revolution in science teaching will be disappointed at 
the slowness of real changes, but over the next 15 years, our science instruction 
will slowly change in design and operation." What does occur, he said, will depend 
upon the applied insight of classroom teachers. 





-———— GOOD MEDICINE IN THE POST 


Earl H. Hanson, superintendent of schools, Rock Island, Illinois, 
provides a keen analysis of school critics, their motives and tactics 
in the April 11 issue of the Saturday Evening Post. Writing under the 
luring title, "Don't Stop Criticizing Us Teachers," some observers be- 
lieve he may well end up with the biggest combined audience of educa- 
tors and lay readers for a serious article about education this year. 














Robert Olds, editor of Trends, newsletter published by the National 
School Public Relations Association, says: "The article is good medi- 
cine for both supporters and detractors of U. S. education, in and out 
of schoole It puts into proper perspective the kind of response to 
criticism which professional educators should give. At the same time, 
it points out clearly to the public why the teacher finds much of the 
current criticism distasteful." 


The Hanson conclusion: "For generations we've tried all kinds of 
tricks to get the public to take us seriously, but for all the good 
it has done we might as well have shouted in the face of a hurricane. 
Now the public is really awakened; it is taking us seriously. And I 
think that this intense interest holds far more promise than danger. 
I do not think that the people will change the direction of their 
school system from what it has always been -- an honest attempt to ful- 
fill the American dream of equal respect for each human being and to 
teach each so that he may grow to the limit of his abilities." 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


Math teachers are convinced that the public -- though awed by math -- is ready to 
let its children be plied with large doses of it in school. Faced with this 
sputnik-inspired popularity for their subject, some 1900 teachers from the United 
States, Canada, England, and the Philippines came to Dallas, Texas, for the 37th 
annual conference of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics last week to 
exchange ideas on how they could best meet the challenge of the space age. 




















Teachers heard John W. McFarland, superintendent at Houston, Texas, say that they 
should all go back to summer schools, should spend more time correcting homework, 
and expect more money for doing it. Robert Fisher, Ohio State University, also said 
that the only way teachers were going to be "up" on the “latest math" would be for 
them to attend the summer institutes as part of their jobs. 


Pointing out that many people are literally afraid of mathematics, C.C. Collier, 
Michigan State University, asked teachers to stop talking about the difficulty of 
math and to stop punishing misbehavior with math assignments. 





Math teachers were shocked to learn from Kenneth Brown of the U.S. Office of Ed- 
ucation, that approximately 100,000 students graduate annually from American high 
schools without ever having an opportunity to take higher math courses like geometry 
or trigonometry. This was due, they learned, to approximately 19,000 small high 
schools which can’t afford broad offerings in math and other subjects. 





Among the proposals to meet the demand for scientists were plans to speed the 
gifted through the high schools in special "tracks" or "rails," bring higher math -- 
like calculus «= into the high school, and put special emphasis on math projects out- 
Side of school. But several speakers warned that the average and below-average stu- 
dent should not be forgotten in the rush. With proper instruction, the slower learner 
can become a good mathematician, they were told. 











The Ford Foundation has announced grants totaling $9,161,210 to 

improve teacher training and make the profession more attractive to 
could=be teachers. It's the largest private grant ever made to 

teacher education. Harvard receives $2,800,000; the University of e 





Chicago $2,400,000; and Brown $1,047,000. Smaller grants go to 
Barnard College, Claremont Graduate School in California, Duke Uni- 
versity, George Peabody College for Teachers, Stanford, and the 
University of Wisconsin. 











Foundation president Dr. Henry T. Heald says trends underlying the grants are 
extension of general and liberal courses to teachers and a decrease in hours of 
professional education; establishing a direct relation between public school systems 
and teacher-training colleges; development of such teacher aids as clerical help and 
payment by school systems of teacher=trainees who now often provide "practice teach- 
ing" free. 





» St. Mary's Catholic Grade School in Grand Forks, North Dakota, is conducting 
Russian courses for 15 youngsters from the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. The 
novel program is under Sister Dolores of the school, and Norman Levin, a modern 
languages instructor at the University of North Dakota. Sister Dolores planned the 
courses to help give children an early insight into understanding the Russian people 
and Levin says "We need to understand our antagonists." 





- Conventional textbooks have become obsolete, according to Philip Coombs, re- 
search director of the Fund for the Advancement of Education. The hard-bound text 
with its durability and long production cycle might well be replaced by paper backs 
to keep pace with changing technical, political, and economic developments, he says. 





» The Alfred I. duPont School District in Wilmington is advertising in newspapers 
of Rhode Island, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Massachusetts to attract 25 & 





teachers by September. The district is growing rapidly and says it hopes to fill 
its teacher shortage by direct advertising -- and a beginning pay scale of $4, 500 
for teachers with an M.A. In Memphis, Tennessee, there’s also a shortage, but Miss 
Margaret Williams, school personnel director, blames it on a starting salary of 
$3,260 a year. 


> aw IN BRIEF; Rochester, New York, starting teacher salaries have tripled in 
the last 15 years -= from $1,400 to $4,200. . . The National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference says a record 4,892,261 students are now enrolled in Catholic grade and 
high schools. e - A group of boys in Sheffield, Pennsylvania, has offered 100 
spanking paddles to police and school officials to curb juvenile delinquency. .. 
A Dallas school leader says the bustling Texas city will be short 200 teachers in 
September. The 1959-60 school year will see 3,900 teachers instructing 119,000 
pupils. 





a NEWSMAKER;: Inaugurated last week as president of the University of Vermont 
was John T. Fey, former clerk of the United States Supreme Court. He succeeds Carl 
W. Borgmann, who resigned to become head of the Ford Foundation’s Division of Science 
and Engineering. 
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